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THE  BROAD  GOALS 

The  five  broad  goals  of  the  Nelson 

Language  Stimulus  Program  are  these: 

1. to  help  children  grow  in  awareness 
of  self. 

2.  to  encourage  them  to  enrich  their 
personal  relationships  through 
language . 

3.  to  build  a  language  community  in 
which  they  may 

-collaborate  through  language 
-share  a  rich  common  experience 
-share  personal  experiences 
-enjoy  and  approve  of  each  other's 
efforts 

-provide  a  variety  of  audiences 
needed  for  language  development. 

4.  to  encourage  children  to  explore 
the  world  about  them,  at  first 
hand  and  through  books  and  other 
media. 

5.  to  develop  their  powers  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  increase  their  awareness 
of  the  kinds  of  language  that  are 
effective  in  different  situations 
and  with  different  audiences. 


To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  program 

provides 

1. a  rich  matrix  of  common  experience 
to  be  mediated  in  language. 

2.  numerous  opportunities  for  children 
to  bring  their  personal  experiences, 
relevantly,  into  the  classroom. 

3.  suggestions  in  the  Guidebooks  for 
activities  and  audiences  to  foster 
the  language  community. 
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SOME  ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 

The  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program 

is  based  on  the  assumptions  that 

1. language  is  functional;  it  operates 
to  get  results. 

2. language  is  social  -  a  form  of 
behaviour  between  people. 

3. language  is  flexible;  it  varies 
according  to  situation  and 
audience . 

4. language  is  learned  primarily 

through  use  -  in  speaking,  writing, 
listening  and  reading. 

5. language  begins  in  talk,  and  talk 
will  remain  throughout  life  a 
prime  means  of  expressing  feelings, 
ideas,  of  classifying  experience 
and  organizing  behaviour. 

6. language  is  best  learned  when  the 
focus  is  on  the  end  not  the  means, 
on  what  is  to  be  expressed  rather 
than  on  the  manner  of  expression. 

7. language  needs  a  content;  the  more 
engrossing  the  content  the  better 
the  language  performance. 

8. language  is  a  chief  means  of 

interpreting  the  subjective  aspect 


of  experience,  "the  inseparable 
elements  of  subjective  reality 
(which)  compose  what  we  call  the 
'inward  life'  of  human  beings" 
(Susanne  Langer,  1957,  p.22). 

9. language  mediates  our  contact  with 
the  objective  world  -  the  world  of 
people,  places,  things,  information, 
ideas,  theories,  records, 
classifications,  organizations,  the 
world  of  action,  interaction, 
collaboration . 
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LANGUAGE  IS  FUNCTIONAL  -  THREE 
THEORETICAL  MODELS 

l.M.A.K.  Halliday  -  Seven  Functions 
of  Language 

M.A.K.  Halliday  (1969)  outlines  seven 
functions  of  language  already  known 
(unconsciously)  to  the  child  at  school 
entry.  All  are  language  in  use.  All 
are  needed  if  the  child  is  "to 
participate,  as  an  individual,  in  the 
learning  situation  (p.35)". 

a)  The  Instrumental  -  getting  things 
done;  satisfying  material  needs. 

This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of 
the  models. 

b) The  Regulatory  -  regulating  the 
behaviour  of  others,  or  having 
our  own  regulated.  This  too  is  a 
simple  model. 

c) The  Interactional  -  the  language 
used  between  self  and  others  to 
maintain  permanent  personal 
relationships  at  home  and  to  cope 
with  the  flux  of  interactional 
patterns  beyond.  Interactional 
language  mediates  social  status, 
group  membership,  selection. 


rejection  and  conflict.  In  the 
process,  "humour,  ridicule, 
deception,  persuasion,  all  the 
forensic  and  theatrical  arts  of 
language  are  brought  to  play  (p.31)". 

d) The  Personal  -  related  to  the 
Interactional.  This  is  the  language 
of  interaction  with  others.  The 
child  expresses  how  he  feels  about 
things.  The  ping-pong  of  conversation 
reveals  a  unique  identity,  to  the 
speaker  as  well  as  to  others. 

e) The  Heuristic  -  language  used  to 
explore  the  environment,  the  world 
of  non-self.  "When  he  is  questioning, 
he  is  seeking  not  merely  facts  but 
explanations  of  facts,  the 
generalizations  about  reality  that 
language  makes  it  possible  to 
explore  (p.31)". 

f) The  Imaginative  -  language  used  for 
two  purposes : 

-to  create  imaginative  worlds:  let's 
pretend,  make  up  a  story,  a  game; 

-to  create  patterns  in  sound  for 
their  own  sake,  through  rhythm, 
rhyme  and  chime. 
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In  the  use  of  Imaginative  language, 
"what  is  being  explored  is  the  child's 
own  mind,  including  language  itself 
(p*  34)". 

g)The  Representational  -  language  used 
to  communicate  content  -  to  inform, 
explain,  to  express  propositions. 

For  many  adults,  this  is  the  dominant 
model;  not  so  for  the  child.  With 
growing  maturity,  however,  the  child's 
use  of  this  language  function  will 
take  on  increasing  importance. 

Halliday  warns  against  undue  and 
premature  concern  with  the  "ritual" 
model  of  language  -  correct  usage 
and  standard  dialect.  This  concern 
preoccupies  some  adults.  For  the 
young  child,  the  model  is 
irrelevant,  because  non-functional. 

It  "downgrades  language  to  the  level 
of  table  manners...  it  has  none  of 
the  positive  aspects  of  linguistic 
interaction,  those  which  impinge 
on  the  child,  and  is  thus  very 
partial  and  one-sided  (p.33)". 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Halliday  that 
all  seven  functional  models  of 


language  need  to  be  at  work  in  the 
classroom.  To  that  end,  the  classroom 
environment  should  be  characterized 
by  the  extensive  use  of  small  groups, 
a  great  variety  of  authentic  and 
acceptant  audiences,  stimulating 
topics  and  tasks,  personal  initiative. 
In  particular,  opportunity  should  be 
provided  for  children  to  develop  the 
Personal  and  Heuristic  functions. 
Halliday  points  out  that  educational 
failure  can  sometimes  be  attributed 
to  children's  lack  of  experience  in 
expressing  feelings  and  asking 
questions . 

2. James  Britton  -  Expressive,  Poetic, 
Transactional  Functions 
James  Britton  (1967,  1970,  1971  (a), 
(b),  (c) ,  (d))  also  distinguishes 
kinds  of  language  by  their  function. 
a)The  Expressive  -  the  first  language 
function  to  develop  in  the  child; 
it  is  lifelong.  It  exists  not  only 
to  convey  a  message  but  to  express 
the  self,  to  reveal  how  one  feels 
about  what  is  being  said.  Thus, 
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through  expressive  language,  we  get 
to  know  one  another.  It  tends  to  be 
colloquial,  oral,  unrehearsed, 
eddying  and  intimate,  relying  on 
supportive  audiences  and  shared 
situations . 

Expressive  language  is  also  used  to 
explore  new  ideas  and  feelings  that 
may  hitherto  have  been  unverbalized: 
in  Britton's  memorable  phrase,  we 
make  discoveries  intuitively,  "at  the 
point  of  utterance".  Many  a  first 
draft  has  its  origin  in  expressive 
language.  It  is,  as  well,  a  principle 
means  of  exchanging  opinions,  beliefs, 
attitudes . 

Expressive  speech  forms  the  basis  of 
children's  writing.  It  is  the 
matrix  out  of  which  two  further 
language  functions  develop  -  the 
Poetic  and  the  Transactional. 
b)The  Poetic  -  still  concerned  with 
the  expression  of  feelings,  but  here 
they  are  modified  by  form.  Indeed, 
formal  qualities  of  language  are  of 
central  significance.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  message.  To 
change  the  form  is  to  radically 


change  the  message.  "Art,"  Susanne 
Langer  has  written  (1962,  p.  76),"... 
may  be  defined  as  the  practice  of 
creating  perceptible  forms  expressive 
of  human  feeling."  Although  children's 
poems,  stories,  enactments  are  not 
literature  in  the  professional 
sense,  they  are  "art-like". 

For  the  most  part,  children's 
formulation  of  feeling  will  be 
intuitive.  They  draw  unconsciously 
on  the  forms  of  literature  listened 
to  or  read.  They  may  begin  stories 
with  a  rubric  -"Once  upon  a  time"; 
use  repetition;  select  and  sequence 
events;  create  suspense;  use 
monologue  or  dialogue;  experiment 
with  simple  forms.  The  transition 
from  the  Expressive  to  the  Poetic 
function  is  gradual.  Many  children 
may  always  retain  expressive  features 
in  their  stories,  poems  and  plays. 
Rather  than  being  considered  a 
luxury,  suitable  only  for  "clever" 
or  "creative"  children,  the  Poetic 
language  function  should  be 
encouraged  in  all.  It  is  a  means 
to  self-discovery.  Through  it. 
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children  may  explore  and  refine  the 
system  of  values  by  which  they  each 
live.  They  may  bring  to  words  the 
preoccupations  of  the  inner  life. 

This  use  of  language,  commonly 
called  "creative",  was  recognized 
at  the  Anglo-American  conference  at 
Dartmouth,  1966  (Dixon,  1969; 

Mulford,  1967). 

c)The  Transactional  -  a  move  towards 
the  impersonal,  in  the  interest  of 
explicitness  and  objectivity.  The 
Transactional  function  serves  to 
inform  or  persuade  -  "getting  the 
world's  work  done".  Throughout 
elementary  schooling,  children's 
accounts  of  the  world  about  them 
-observations  of  things,  processes, 
creatures;  reports  of  experiments, 
surveys,  research  projects; 
interpretation  of  data;  instructions 
as  to  procedure;  attempts  to  change 
the  behaviour,  opinions  and 
attitudes  of  others  -  are  by  intent 
transactional,  though  they  may  retain 
expressive  elements. 

The  transition  from  Expressive  to 
Transactional  is  a  gradual  process. 


Britton  warns  against  undue  haste 
in  urging  the  transition: 

Progress  towards  the  transactional 
should  be  gradual  enough  to  ensure 
that  'the  self'  is  not  lost  on  the 
way;  that  on  arrival  'the  self', 
though  hidden,  is  still  there.  It 
is  the  self  that  provides  the  unseen 
point  from  which  all  is  viewed:  there 
can  be  no  other  way  of  writing  quite 
impersonally  and  yet  with  coherence 
and  vitality  (1970,  p.179). 

Nancy  Martin  (1970) ,  analysing 

children's  writing  according  to 

Britton's  model,  recommends  that 

children  be  left  free  to  shape 

referential,  that  is,  transactional 

writing  in  their  own  way: 

When  children  are  free  to  select  and 
order  as  they  wish,  they  are  also  free 
to  draw  consciously .. .or  unconsciously, 
on  the  language  resources  that  are  in 
their  inner  ears  from  their  reading, 
from  television  viewing  and  from  their 
teachers ....  If  they  are  taught  a 
particular  way  of  writing  and  are 
asked  to  recapitulate  what  they  have 
been  taught  in  a  lesson,  they  cannot 
draw  freely  on  these  resources; 
neither  can  they  attempt  to  shape  what 
they  write,  and  shaping  in  referential 
writing  is  thinking  itself.  In  these 
samples  of  writing  we  can  see  all 
sorts  of  "models"  being  tried  out. 

In  other  words,  this  same  freedom 
allows  them  to  use  language  creatively 
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as  a  tool  of  understanding.  At  the 
points  where  they  attempt  to  relate 
the  new  to  their  existing  knowledge 
they  improvise  in  terms  of  their  own 
experience,  and  this  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  learning  (pp .  85-86). 

The  Halliday  and  Britton  models  stress 

the  functional  aspects  of  language. 

Language  is  a  form  of  behaviour  ‘by 

means  of  which  children  interpret 

experience,  regulate  actions, 

interact,  establish  identity, 

express  feelings,  communicate, 

inquire  and  so  on.  Both  supply 

cautions:  Halliday  warns  against 

imposing  on  children  conceptions 

or  models  of  language  for  which 

they  would  see  little  use;  Britton 

advises  against  moving  children 

too  rapidly,  by  means  of  imposed 

models  or  direct  instruction, 

from  expressive  speech  into  the 

forms  of  impersonal  writing  or  of 

literature . 

5. The  Model  Underlying  the  Nelson 
Language  Stimulus  Program 
The  authors  of  the  Language  Stimulus 
Program  present  a  model  similar  to 
Britton's  and  in  broad  agreement  with 


that  of  Halliday.  This  model  is  the 
basis  for  the  Specific  Objectives 
which  follow. 

The  term  Informal-oral  has  been 
substituted  for  Expressive. 

For  some  teachers.  Expressive  may 
connote  some  form  of  decorative,  even 
self-conscious  language.  In  this  context 
a  child  is  said  to  use  language  with 
"great  expression".  Moreover, 

Expressive  may  not  immediately  connote 
oral  speech,  which  should  be  the  basis 
of  language  and  thought  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Talk  has  tended  in  the  past  to 
receive  scant  respect  in  many  schools. 
Indeed  some  have  feared  it  as  a 
distraction,  as  a  reinforcement  of  non¬ 
standard  dialect. 

Subjective-Artistic  has  been  used 
instead  of  Britton's  Poetic,  and 
Objective-Transactional  instead  of 
Transactional.  The  words  "subjective" 
and  "objective"  remind  us  of  children's 
concern  fcr  the  worlds  of  self  and  of 
non-self.  The  term  Artistic  retains 
the  art-like  connotation  of  Poetic, 
but  suggests  the  possibility  of 
literary  modes  other  than  the  poetic 
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-  for  example,  story,  anecdote, 
enactment.  It  permits  the  inclusion 
of  non-verbal  means  of  artistic 
expression  -  mime,  movement,  painting, 


model  and  punnet  making,  music  making 
-  all  vital  elements  of  the  curriculum, 
at  one  time  or  another  substituting 
for  language  and  yet  always  evoking  it . 
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LANGUAGE  FOR  WHAT? 


If  we  assume  that  language  is  functional, 
then  it  follows  that  "acquiring  skill 
in  language  must  be  secondary  to 
achievement  through  language"  (Britton, 
1967,  p.  17).  The  Nelson  Language 
Stimulus  Program  differs  radically  from 
programs  whose  prime  objective  is  the 
acquisition  of  skills.  Implicitly,  at 
least,  these  programs  tell  children 
that  using  language  for  their  own 
purposes  is  not  so  important  as 
getting  it  right.  Such  programs  are 
fragmentary  in  their  approach, 
isolating  skills  in  order  to 
master  them.  Yet  complex  workings  of 
the  human  intelligence  are  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  definable  "behaviours" 
involved.  As  Whitehead  (1965)  puts  it: 

Learning  to  use  one's  native 
language  is  not  a  matter  of  words  only; 
it  is  intimately  connected  at  every 
stage  with  the  development  of  thought, 
feeling  and  behaviour.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  separate  skills;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  single  unified  process, 
though  an  extremely  complex  one 
(p.65) . 

At  worst,  the  skills  approach  creates 


busywork.  How  important,  for  instance, 
is  it  for  children  to  be  taught  that  some 
words  are  compounds  (firewood,  toothbrush) 
and  to  fill  in  the  blanks  in  arbitrary, 
disparate  sentences  with  the  compound 
words  they  already  use  in  their  speech? 
Snippets  of  information  about  language 
that  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
facility  in  using  it  might  better  be 
delayed  and  shaped  into  a  course  for 
senior  high  school  students  interested 
in  linguistics. 
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NON-STANDARD  FORMS  AND  LOGICAL  THOUGHT 

The  pressures  to  develop  standard  forms 
are  largely  social.  Eliza  Dolittle,  in 
Shaw's  Pygmalion,  wanted  to  speak  like 
a  lady  so  that  she  could  get  a  job  in  a 
flower  shop.  There  was  no  suggestion  that 
her  dialect  impaired  her  powers  of 
thought . 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  concepts 
such  as  "linguistic  deprivation"  have 
encouraged  teachers  to  blame  some  non¬ 
standard  dialects  as  a  chief  reason 
for  school  failure  -  because  they  are  an 
inferior  tool  for  logical  thought.  This 
attitude  is  now  being  challenged.  Labov 
(1970) ,  studying  the  language  of  Harlem 
children,  concludes  that  they 

have  the  same  basic  vocabulary, 
possess  the  same  capacity  for 
conceptual  learning  and  use  the 
same  logic  as  anyone  else  who 
learns  to  speak  and  understand 
English. 

The  notion  of  "verbal  deprivation" 
is  a  part  of  the  modern  mythology 
of  educational  psychology  (p.153). 

Ginsberg  (1972)  believes  that 

in  many  fundamental  ways  poor 
children's  cognition  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  middle-class 
children.  They  are  cognitive 


universals ,  models  of  language 
and  thought  shared  by  all 
children  (except  the  retarded  and 
severely  emotionally  disturbed) 
regardless  of  culture  or  upbringing 
(p.14). 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen  (1973)  write  of 
British  children  using  non-standard 
dialects : 

We  would  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  speech  of  working- 
class  children  cannot  be  enriched  and 
extended  in  a  thousand  ways.  We  are 
sure  it  can  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
assuming  that  it  is  already  flawed 
by  a  fundamental  defect  and  that 
it  does  not  have  its  own  strength 
on  which  any  advance  must  be  made. 

Many  middle-class  children  forge 
ahead  in  school  partly  because  they 
are  more  biddable  and  partly  because 
they  learn  to  read  sooner.  Having 
learnt  to  read  they  have  access  to 
new  kinds  of  language  which  match 
to  perfection  the  literacy-based 
learning  which  dominates  so  many 
schools  (p.236). 

If  non-standard  speakers  are  to  develop 
the  language  of  school  subjects  and 
school  books,  they  must  first  develop 
their  own  voices.  This  they  can  best  do 
by  using  language  to  shape  experience, 
to  explore  feelings  and  ideas.  Spared 
a  punitive  approach  to  language 
development,  where  the  chief  concern  is 
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with  language  mastery  rather  than 
achievement  through  language,  such 
children  may  gradually  incorporate  the 
standard  forms  without  losing  confidence 
in  their  own  dialect. 


CREATING  A  LANGUAGE  COMMUNITY 

The  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program 
works  to  create  within  the  classroom  a 
language  community  in  which  all 
children  may  talk  and  work  together 
regardless  of  reading  abilities.  The 
language  community  begins  in  talk  - 
each  child's  own  kind  of  talk  -  though 
it  does  not  end  there. 

For  this  reason,  the  program  has 
capitalized  on  the  visual  sophistication 
of  today's  children.  Its  layouts, 
photographs,  illustrations,  cartoons, 
captions,  typefaces  and  hand  lettering 
have  instant  appeal.  Whether  children 
read  well  or  poorly,  in  the  program 
they  find  common  ground. 

Reading  is  not  ignored.  Excerpts  from 
literature  developing  the  theme  are 
included  for  the  teacher  to  read  to 
the  class.  The  satellite  booklets 
introduce  further  poems  and  stories  for 
children  to  read  by  themselves. 

Extensive  reading  lists  are  provided  in 
the  Guidebooks. 

When,  within  such  a  language  community, 
children  are  read  to  a  great  deal. 
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when  they  are  surrounded  by  enjoyable 
and  varied  reading  material,  they 
begin  to  develop  an  ear  for  standard 
forms.  And  if  they  habitually  speak 
and  write  for  authentic  audiences, 
some  of  which  require  a  "public" 
voice  using  standard  forms,  they 
develop  a  sense  of  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  language  for  the  occasion. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  teacher  is  a 
resource,  rather  than  a  judge. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  set  out  below  apply  to 

all  levels  of  the  program.  They  are 

grouped  according  to  the  categories 

of  the  model  shown  on  page  13*. 

Informal -Oral  Language 

Transition  to  Subjective-Artistic 
Language 

Transition  to  Objective-Transactional 
Language 

The  objectives  provide  the  teacher  with 
a  check-list  of  abilities  to  note 
progress,  which  will  vary  from  child 
to  child  and  with  grade  level. 

Much  can  be  done  by  encouraging 
children  to  help  each  other  -  for 
instance,  through  the  work  of  editorial 
groups.  Development  will  also  take 
place  as  children  share  tasks,  display 
and  discuss  products,  receive  and 
present  constructive  criticism,  emulate 
the  achievements  of  others. 

1 . Informal -Oral  Language 
Ability  to: 

-express  feelings,  opinions,  ideas  to 
a  friend,  a  small  group,  the  teacher 
-listen  to  expressive  speech  of  others 
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-ask  questions 

-take  up  and  elaborate  on  ideas  or 
feelings  of  other  speakers  in  the 
situation 

-sanction  and  encourage  expressive 
utterances  of  others 
-explore  and  sometimes  voice  previously 
unformulated  feelings  and  ideas 
-display  an  "openness"  to  feelings  and 
experience  by  voicing  statements  about 
them,  e.g.  "I  like  reading  to  kinder¬ 
garten  kids.  I  feel  sort  of  like  an 
adult . " 

-launch  briefly  during  discussion  or 
conversation  into  description, 
narration,  anecdote,  dramatization, 
joke-telling,  explanation,  persuasion 
-talk  freely,  without  undue  constraints 
of  relevance 

-display  trust  of  audience  in  expression 
of  feelings,  opinions  and  ideas 
-use  own  dialect  without  fear  of 
correction 

.empathize  with  other  people’s 

expressions  of  feeling,  point  of  view, 
situation 

-participate  in  unstructured  pupil- 


initiated  response  to  shared  stimuli 
such  as  reading,  an  illustration,  a 
fi  lm 

-speculate  as  to  outcomes  in  real  or 
imaginary  situations 
-express  feelings  through  gesture, 
facial  expression,  body  stance  when 
accompanying  speech 

2. Transition  to  Subjective-Artistic 
Language 

Descript ive-Narrative 
Ability  to: 

-write  or  orally  state  words  or  phrases 
expressive  of  feelings,  in  response 
to  an  object,  scene,  situation,  event, 
person,  piece  of  writing,  illustration, 
a  play,  or  work  of  art 
-record  details  of  personal  change  over 
a  period  of  time 

-describe  orally  or  in  writing,  an 
observed  object,  scene,  situation, 
person 

-write  or  talk  about  a  personal 
experience,  immediate  or  past,  perhaps 
using  elements  of  narration, 
description,  feeling 
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-keep  a  personal  diary  for  a  short  time 
-retell  an  anecdote  orally  or  in 
writing 

-write  a  monologue  from  the  point  of 
view  of  self  or  someone  or 
something  else 

-retell  orally  or  in  writing,  a 
narrative  fiction 
-write  a  narrative  fiction  in  the 
fantastic  mode 

-write  a  narrative  fiction  in  the 
realistic  mode 
-create  titles,  captions 
-write  a  narrative  from  given  clues,  e.g. 
-a  list  of  optional  titles 
-a  situation 
-given  characters 
a  combination  of  these 
-write  a  fairy  story  or  folk  tale, 
with  or  without  given  clues 
-write  a  fable 
-write  or  tell  a  tall  story 
-write  a  newspaper  story  of  events,  real 
or  imagined 

-as  an  eye-witness  reporter 
-incorporating  statements  from 
witnesses  interviewed 


-write  copy  for  a  poster  or  advertisement 
for  imaginative  purposes 
-write  in  science  fiction  mode  by  adding 
a  "what  if"  element  to  an  otherwise 
realistic  setting,  e.g.  "What  if  all 
the  written  words  began  to  fade?" 
(Mediamind) 

-write  a  stream-of-consciousness 
free-association  monologue,  e.g. 
"lonethoughts"  (Manspace) 

-write  a  story  from  literature  according 
to  a  constraint,  e.g. 

-by  altering  the  setting  in  time 
-by  transforming  a  key  character, 
e.g.  turning  a  fairy  godmother 
into  a  TV  personality 
-adapting  another  point  of  view, 
e.g.  that  of  another  character 
-employ  form  in  narrative  writing 
using  such  devices  as: 

-opening  rubrics,  e.g.  "Once  upon  a 
time..."  "There  was  once...." 

-openings  of  own  creation,  e.g. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  cat  with 
three  eyes?"  "Let  me  tell  you  of 
the  time. . ." 

-sequencing  of  events  according  to 
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chronology,  cause  and  effect  and 
requirements  of  suspense  and  climax 
-repetition  of  key  words  or  statements 
to  create  effect,  e.g.  ’’But  no  one 
would  listen." 

-direct  and  indirect  speech 
-maintain  distinctions  between  reality 
and  fantasy 

-sustain  characterization  without 
shifts  of  identity 

Poetic 
Ability  to: 

-make  short  poetic  utterance,  e.g.  as 
a  caption  for  an  illustration,  in  the 
form  of  figurative  language  expressive 
of  meaning:  "Its  coat  is  silky  soft." 
-make  chants  from  words  and  phrases 
-experiment  with  tempo,  rhythm,  pause, 
intonation,  stress,  volume 
-make  a  found  poem  by  arranging  suitable 
prose  as  free  verse  in  "meaning  units", 
one  to  a  line 

-make  a  poem  in  free  verse,  creating 
"meaning  units"  from  a  supply  of  words 
or  phrases  emergihg  from  class 
discussion  on  a  topic  of  common  interest 


-make  a  poem  in  free  verse  as  a  result 
of  a  personal  experience,  in  or  out  of 
school 

-make  a  "shaped"  poem  in  which  words 
or  word  fragments  are  arrayed  in  a 
shape  expressive  of  meaning 
-make  a  "shaped"  poem  to  which 
illustrations  have  been  added 
-experiment  with  rhyme 

Movement  and  Mime 
Ability  to: 

-create  movement  expressive  of  music, 
feelings,  an  idea,  elements  in  a 
story  or  poem 

-improvise  familiar  situations  and 
experiences,  singly  or  in  a  group 
-attempt  to  communicate  given  messages 
in  mime 

-interpret  in  words  the  mime  of  others 
-portray  character  in  mime 
-enact  a  story  or  poem,  with  or  without 
accompanying  narration,  singly  or  in 
a  group 

-improvise  an  original  story  in  mime 
from  a  given  cue  (e.g.  title,  music, 

l 

1 

a  photograph  or  painting,  an 
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instruction)  singly  or  in  a  group 
-suggest  story  lines  or  situations  for 
others  to  mime 

-improvise  familiar  situations  and 
experiences,  singly  or  in  a  group 

Drama 

Ability  to: 

-portray  character  in  improvised  drama 
with  dialogue  and  movement 
-enact  a  story  or  poem,  singly  or  in 
a  group 

-improvise  from  given  cues 
-improvise  from  own  story  or  group 
creation 

-present  or  tape-record  a  monologue  of 
inner  thoughts  and  feelings 
-take  part  in  a  puppet  play 
-write  a  script  for  a  play 
-write  and  enact  a  radio  or  TV 
commercial 

Other  Modes  of  Expression 
Ability  to: 

-create  sound  effects  expressive  of 
feeling  to  accompany  movement, 
enactment,  poem,  story,  play 


-create  musical  instruments 
-create  music  to  accompany  movement, 
poems ,  drama 
-create  songs 
-make  a  sound  tape 
-draw  or  paint 

-make  puppets,  puppet  theatre, 
properties  and  scenery 
-make  shapes  expressive  of  ideas, 
feelings 

-make  models  for  artistic  or  expository 
purposes 

-make  mobiles,  collages,  masks,  peep 
boxes,  "feelings"  boxes 
-create  costumes,  stage  properties, 
scenery,  make-up  and  lighting  for 
dramatic  performances 
-take  photographs 
-mount  displays  of  products 
-combine  two  or  more  media,  e.g.  mount 
photographs  on  sides  of  constructed 
shapes 

Reading  (Subjective-Artistic) 

Ability  to: 

-read  along  to  an  oral  reading  provided 
by  teacher,  others  or  cassette 
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-re-read  for  self  a  passage  first 
experienced  in  a  read-along 
situation 

-read  further  material  similar  to  that 
read  in  class,  e.g.  further  stories 
about  the  Moomins  (Multiworlds) 
-initiate  a  search  for  further  reading 
material  in  pursuit  of  a  personal 
interest,  e.g.  more  poems  or  stories 
on  a  theme 

-read  as  narrator  in  a  dramatized 
version  of  a  story  or  poem 
-demonstrate  comprehension  by  making 
diagrams,  maps,  models,  illustrations, 
enacting  an  episode,  writing  a 
character  sketch 
-infer  meanings  from  context 
-empathize  with  characters  in  literature 
-make  value  judgements  about  characters, 
issues,  situations 

-predict  outcomes  of  events,  situations 
-relate  material  in  individual, 
voluntary  reading  to  themes  previously 
treated  in  class 

-represent  a  narrative  in  another  form, 
e.g.  by  mime,  dramatization,  puppet 
play,  musical,  comic-strip 


-demonstrate  a  response  to  new  or 
recently  learned  words 
-attempt  to  use  some  new  or  recently 
learned  words 

3 .Transition  to  Objective-Transactional 
Language 

Planning 

Ability  to: 

-discuss  day-to-day  organizational 
matters  of  the  classroom 
-contribute  to  small  group  discussions 
-help  plan  a  group  report 
-make  announcements 

-make  a  list  of  things  to  be  obtained 
or  to  be  done 
-draw  up  an  agenda 

-write  a  notice  for  a  bulletin  board 

-make  appointments 

-write  letters  of  request,  thanks 

Questioning 
Ability  to: 

-ask  questions  of  teacher,  peer,  group 
making  a  presentation 
-help  frame  questions  as  guide  to  group 
project  procedure 
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-frame  questions  for  questionnaires, 
interviews 

-interview  someone  to  obtain  information, 
opinion 

Reporting 
Ability  to: 

-report  informally  to  a  group  or 
the  class,  on  some  aspect  of 
individual  learning 
-present  orally  a  written  report 
-record  or  report  some  facts  or  ideas 
emerging  in  group  discussion 
-summarize  group  or  class  discussion 

Presenting 
Ability  to: 

-share  with  another  pupil  a  piece 
of  learning  by  imparting  word 
meanings,  facts,  ideas,  by  describing, 
explaining,  interpreting 
-demonstrate  meaning  of  words  for 
others  by  providing  a  context,  e.g. 
-using  word  in  appropriate  sentence 
-expressing  meaning  through  movement 
-featuring  word  in  brief  enactment 
-rehearse  the  performance  of  a  group 


chant,  poem,  mime,  dramatization  or 
the  presentation  of  a  group  report 
-make  a  presentation  with  others, 
using  speech,  notes,  charts,  labelled 
diagrams,  illustrations,  models, 
filmstrips,  tape  recorder 

Writing 
Ability  to: 

-list  words  or  phrases  which  are: 
-descriptive  of  a  referent  object 
under  observation 
-arising  from  discussion,  e.g. 
of  word  "families"  such  as 
WALL:  fence,  hedge,  rampart,  screen 
-use  or  experiment  with  words  recently 
encountered 

-write  a  description  of  an  object, 
creature,  field  trip  or  procedure 
-write  an  account  of  experiments 
carried  out 

-write  a  report  of  meetings,  e.g. 
classroom  committees,  surveys,  inter¬ 
views,  inquiries 

-provide  information  in  labelled 
charts,  diagrams,  illustrations, 
models 
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-write  a  journal  recording  observations 
of  animals  or  plants  kept  in  the 
classroom 

-write  an  account  or  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  objective  world 
using  information  obtained  from: 
-direct  experience,  e.g.  observing 
babies 

-listening  to  teacher,  another  pupil, 
or  adult,  or  soundtrack 
-consulting  resource  material,  in 
print,  on  film 

-write  instructions  for  carrying  out 
an  operation,  e.g.  a  process,  a 
manipulation,  a  game,  a  recipe, 
an  experiment 

-shaping  an  account,  description  or 
report  by  such  techniques  as : 
-sequencing 

-ordering  material  according  to 
criteria,  e.g.  size,  colour, 
weight,  shape,  texture,  smell, 
sounds,  movement,  function, 
unusual  features 
-comparing  and  contrasting 
-classifying  by  own  simple  plan 
-classifying  under  guidance 


-expressing  unifying  concept  in 
generalization 

-relating  new  ideas  to  existing 
knowledge 

-using  creative  language,  e.g. 

"The  mouse  zipped  along  like  a 
clock-work  toy." 

-write  a  short  account  of  a  story 
read  to  persuade  others  to  read  it 
-write  a  description  of  a  character 
in  a  story  read  and  enjoyed  in  order 
to : 

-introduce  a  book  to  others 
-suggest  the  character  might  be 
used  in  another  pupil’s  story 

Reading  (Obj ective-Transactional) 
Ability  to: 

-read  further  material  similar  to 
that  read  in  class 
-initiate  a  search  for  further 
reading  material  in  pursuit  of  a 
personal  interest 

-read  newspapers,  magazines,  reference 
books  for  information 
-infer  meanings  from  context 
-interpret  a  map,  diagram,  chart. 
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graph,  illustration 
-use  a  dictionary  to 
-check  spelling 
-check  pronunciation 
-select  a  meaning  appropriate  to 
context 

-demonstrate  a  response  to  new  or 
recently  learned  words 
-demonstrate  comprehension  by 
making  diagrams,  maps,  models, 
illustrations,  by  enacting  an 
episode,  writing  a  character  sketch, 
making  inferences,  predicting  outcomes 
-extrapolate  from  data,  e.g.  "There 
won't  be  any  tigers  left  in 
twenty  years." 

-relate  material  in  individual, 
voluntary  reading  to  themes 
previously  treated  in  class 


AUDIENCE 

In  developing  language  and  thought, 
children  work  in  a  variety  of  audience 
situations.  An  individual  may  produce 
ideas  for  presentation  to  a  specific, 
"final  stage"  audience  and  go  directly 
to  that  audience;  e.g.  a  child  writes 
a  story  for  grade  one,  then  takes  it 
to  the  grade  one  audience  and  reads 
it.  An  individual  may  work  within  a 
group  to  develop  and  present  ideas. 

In  this  instance  a  "working  stage" 
audience  situation  operates.  Children 
in  a  group  listen  to  each  other,  view 
and  discuss  each  other's  attempts  to 
create  ideas,  provide  feedback  and 
reshape  the  shared  product. 

The  result  of  this  work  may  or  may  not 
be  presented  to  another  audience.  The 
group  may  regard  collaboration  among 
its  own  membership  as  a  sufficient 
experience;  e.g.  children  have  worked 
out  movement  to  express  fear;  they 
regard  it  as  complete  and  do  not  wish 
to  present  the  product  to  a  final 
stage  audience. 
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The  interactions  of  children  using 
language  in  different  audience 


situations  may  be  diagrammed  as 
follows : 


Interaction  with  a  Working  Stage 
Audience 

Each  child  in  a  group  presents  ideas 
and  receives  continuous  feedback 
usually  in  what  we  have  termed 
Informal-Oral  language. 


child 


>(child) 


These  interactions  are  characterized 
by  spontaneity  and  immediacy. 

They  are  exploratory  and  experimental. 


FeedbacK  is  shared 
con+inuously  to  reshape 
ideas  or  products. 


Each  child 
as  presenter 


Specific 

audiences 


Each  child 
as  audience 


-talks  spontaneously 

-one  other  child 

-views 

-reads  aloud 

-small  peer  group 

- listens 

-reports  on  observations,  survey. 

-acknowledges 

opinions,  etc. 

-commends 

-presents  ideas  in  mime  and 

-sanctions 

movement 

-summarizes 

-improvises 

-restates 

-demonstrates 

-explains 

-displays  ideas  using  visual 

-illustrates 

techniques 

-classifies 

-questions 

-elaborates 

-questions 
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Interaction  with  a  Final  Stage  Audience 
Child  (or  group)  presents  and 
receives  feedback  from  an  audience. 
These  interactions  tend  to  be  more 
formalized.  The  products  have  been 


edited,  polished,  and  rehearsed. 
Presentations  may  be  live  or 
recorded  in  writing,  print,  photo¬ 
graphs,  movies,  audio  and  video  tapes. 

Audience  -frames 
-feedbacK  to  specific 
presenters. 


Child  or  group 

Members  of 

Specific 

presents  using 

audience 

audiences 

-talk 

-view 

-one  other  child 

-oral  reading 

-listen 

-small  peer  group 

-oral  or  written  reports 

-acknowledge 

-large  peer  group 

-surveys,  research. 

-commend 

-younger  or  older 

observations  from  field 

-sanction 

group  of  children 

trips,  etc. 

-suggest 

-teacher 

-mime  and  movement 

modification 

-other  adults 

-improvisation 

-restate 

-groups  from  outsi 

-puppets 

-summarize 

school 

-music 

-clarify 

-sound  effects 

-elaborate 

-visual  techniques,  e.g. 

-illustrate 

displays,  mobiles,  charts, 

-question 

diagrams,  demonstrations 
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Audience  -  Specific  Objectives 
In  a  range  of  interactions  from  Oral- 
Informal  to  Subjective-Artistic  and 
Objective-Transactional,  the  child 
should  demonstrate  ability  to: 

-show  products  voluntarily  to  the 
teacher 

-initiate  discussion  with  the  teacher 
-consider  and  experiment  with  the 
teacher’s  suggestions  for  improving 
products 

-respond  to  the  teacher's  promptings 
to  say  more,  elaborate,  give  reasons, 
give  examples 

-attend  (observe  and  listen)  to  the 
speech  of  others 

-comment  in  group,  or  in  class  group, 
on  the  contribution  and  achievements 
of  others 

-participate  in  discussion,  in  group, 
in  class 
-ask  questions 

-state  relationships  between  ideas  in 
presentations 

-elicit  further  information  of  a 
speaker  or  panel 
-develop,  over  time  and  through 
feedback  experiences,  the  ability 


to  speak  and  write  appropriately 
for  a  variety  of  audiences,  e.g. 

-use  colloquial  language  in  informal 
situations 

-write  in  note  form  in  personal 
notebook,  diary,  in  recording 
group  discussion 
-proofread  and  edit  a  piece  of 
writing  for  "publication",  e.g. 
for  inclusion  in  a  class  book 
of  stories 

-use  more  formal  language  in 
interviewing  adults  beyond  the 
school,  in  publicity,  thanking  a 
guest  speaker 

-write  in  the  style  of  news  stories, 
magazine  articles,  advertising  copy 
-improve  and  amend  a  product,  as  a 
result  of  audience  feedback  by 
-rewriting  more  legibly 
-adding  illustration 

-amending  punctuation,  capitalization, 
spelling,  usage 

-rework  in  another  mode,  e.g.  turning 
prose  into  a  "found  poem',  turning 
an  eyewitness  account  into  a  news  story 
-select  a  previously  completed  work 
for  voluntary  reworking 
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OPERATIONAL  TERMS 

In  accomplishing  the  work  of  the 
program  certain  terminology  is  used 
in  the  texts  and  in  the  Guidebooks. 
The  terms  are  listed  here.  They  are 
likely  to  be  part  of  the  teacher's 
language  used  in  instructions, 
assignments  and  evaluation.  It  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  that  all  children 
will  know  them  or  come  to  understand 
them  without  help.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  they  will  gradually 
become  a  useful  part  of  each  child's 
growing  vocabulary. 


tell 

improvise 

narrate 

illustrate 

describe 

brainstorm 

define 

monologue 

explain 

dialogue 

question 

context 

interpret 

like 

speculate 

similar 

compare 

opposite 

contrast 

relevant 

identify 

irrelevant 

order 

account 

organize 

anecdote 

shaped  poem 

extract 

found  poem 

episode 

free  verse 

anthology 

script 

audience 

plot 

enactment 

character 

documentary 

setting 

report 

summarize 

summary 

compile 

outline 

discuss 

narrative 

present 

relationsip 

edit 

double-page  spread 

enact 

collage 

mime 

design 

dramatize 

layout 

excerpt 

type  face 
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